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Coordinating Management 


VERYONE is familiar with the old story of the three blind men 
who met their first elephant. One of them got hold of the tail 
and announced that an elephant was more like a rope than anything 
else: “No,” said the second, who was feeling the trunk, “it’s exactly 
like a snake.” “You are both mistaken,” said the third, who had found 
one of the legs, “it’s like a tree.” 

The top executive who is faced with an important decision is often 
forced to arrive at his answer on the basis of reports as conflicting as 
these; American business has, in many cases, become an elephant, too 
big for any man to hold in the hollow of his hand. To make matters 
worse, unlike the blind men, those charged with bringing in the 
reports often have preconceived notions about the nature of the 
elephant; they are unshakeably committed to the view that the legs, 
or the trunk, or the tail is the only part that really needs serious 
consideration—in other words, each thinks his own particular func- 
tion is so important that it transcends all others. 

There are those who believe that decentralization is the only solu- 
tion to this problem: that large businesses should split themselves 
up into practically autonomous units no larger than one man with a 
good brain can understand. That is certainly one possible answer, if 
enough good men can be found to manage the units, and if top man- 
agement possesses the rare quality of being able to keep its hands off 
and let people make and correct their own mistakes, 

It is not, however, an answer that all companies can adopt. In 
some cases, the economies made possible by the centralization of 
functions are all-important. In no case can they be discarded lightly 
unless great benefits are assured from the change. Some types of busi- 
ness lend themselves to decentralization geographically and/or ad- 
ministratively; others do not. I rather suspect that there are more 
in the first category than anyone realizes, but even so, the second 
category is sizable. 

For companies which—for one reason or another—do not find 
it feasible to decentralize, the answer would seem to lie in a greater 
integration of the executive force. In the matter of communicating 
with employees, American business deserves ‘A’ for effort at least— 
it has recognized the problem and is trying to correct the misunder- 
standings that past neglect has given rise to. Relatively, a great 

(Continued on page 2) 


Trends in 
Business 


General Outlook 


Some prognosticators are now willing to 
underwrite the business boom for a good 
six to eight months longer, but beyond 
that few are willing to venture. 

One encouraging point is that a num- 
ber of developments which were expected 
to set off the deflationary spiral have al- 
ready occurred without any important re- 
percussions on the economy as a whole— 
notably the decline in exports, and the 
drop in farm prices. 

Industry’s capital expenditures, which 
appeared likely to drop earlier in the year, 
are continuing at peak levels. A report 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
and the SEC puts the figure for 1948 at 
$18.6 billion, or $2.4 billion higher than 
last year. Total for the last half of the 
year is expected to be $9.6 billion. 

Spending by the manufacturing group 
is the largest component of the total, 
amounting to more than $8 billion. Rela- 
tively, however, this segment is falling off; 
the manufacturers expect to spend less in 
the fourth quarter than they did in the 
third, while railroads, and gas and electric 
utilities plan to spend more. Some econo- 
mists regard this shift as one of the more 
encouraging signs—expenditures by the lat- 
ter type of industry, they point out, are 
a much more stabilizing influence because 
they are not likely to be curtailed or 
dropped suddenly because of changes in 
business conditions. 


Distribution 


Retail dollar volume rose slightly in 
the early part of October, to between 5 
and 9 per cent above the 1947 level. De- 
mand. for durable goods remained high, 

(Continued on page 2) 
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deal less effort is being expended on horizontal com- 
muncation between executives. It is somehow supposed 
that executives of status in the organization will take 
matters into their own hands and establish their own 
lines of communication without any pressure or en- 
couragement from top management. 

Things do not seem to work out that way, and it is 
not reasonable to suppose they ever will. The natural 
forces are working against it. First, there is the pres- 
sure to get work done, which tends to produce con- 
centration on the immediate job at hand to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Second, there is the fact 
that the executive’s own training and experience are 
often so specialized that he is not likely to be aware 
of the problems of other departments unless they are 
brought forcibly to his attention. Finally, the execu- 
tive usually stands or falls by the way his own depart- 
ment functions; there is, to put it bluntly, little in- 
centive, aside from the proddings of his conscience, 
for him to help other departments with their problems. 

Some companies are attempting to meet the situation 
by training designed to give executives a well-rounded 
understanding of business operations in general and 
some appreciation of the problems their colleagues are 
facing. For the most part, this training takes the form 
of conference courses; but in at least one instance, there 
is a definite plan for the rotation of executives. 

Another approach is through what Clark C. Sorensen, 
Director of Personnel, Harris-Seybold Company, de- 
scribed at the AMA Personnel Conference as “pro- 
grammed management.” His company: has developed, 
in addition to five-year guides which set forth the long- 
term objectives of the business, the one-year guide 
which closely coordinates the work of sales, manufac- 
turing, engineering, financial, and personnel executives. 
Each is thus encouraged to think in terms of his part 
in a company program rather than in terms of specific 
departmental objectives. 

Still another firm has organized what it calls the 
“profits committee,” composed of top executives from 
various departments who meet regularly to investigate 
the possibilities of increasing profits. Discussion of this 
type insures that the problems of each function are 
carefully considered before new undertakings are em- 
barked upon, and prevents slip-ups through lack of 
coordination later. 

There is, of course, no “one best method” by which 
the integration of the executive force can be achieved. 
The scheme which will work for one company will not 
necessarily work for another. The important thing is 
that there must be a definite organized plan for co- 
ordination to counteract the centrifugal forces which 
are continuously at work driving the organization apart. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


and reductions in meat prices brought an increase in 
volume. Wholesale dollar volume increased slightly in 
September and the first half of October. 

Some luxury items are, however, feeling a pinch. 
Business Week recently charted the trends in excise 
tax collections for several industries in the luxury cate- 
gory, and found them well below the postwar peaks of 
1946 and 1947. Among these were radios, luggage, jew- 
elry, records, furs, theaters and cabarets. 


Production 

Industrial production rose during September and 
the first part of October, and by mid-month total output 
was close to the post-war peak reached in February of 
this year. 

Steel production in October is expected to break all 
peace-time records. For the first two weeks of the 
month, output of cars and trucks was around 120,000 a 
week, which is just about equal to the best attained 
since the war—the top in 1941 was 134,700. Some sharp 
increases in the production of non-durable goods have 
also been reported. 


Agriculture 

Farm land prices have now reached a record high, 
slightly above the former all-time peak of 1920. The 
rise over the 1935-39 average is now over 100 per cent, 
as compared with a rise of 75 per cent between 1914 
and 1920. 

In contrast to 1920, however, farm mortgage debt is 
very low indeed. By the end of that year, mortgage debt 
was double what it was in 1914; today it is almost as 
low as it has ever been in the last 40 years. 
Construction 

Building permit values (Dun & Bradstreet figures) 
were 20 per cent above a year ago in September, but 
slightly below the August total. Much of the year-to-year 
increase was due to New York City permits, which were 
nearly two and a half times last year’s figures. 

The index of building costs rose in August to a new 
high record, 209.9 (1926=100), an increase of 12.1 per 
cent over 1947. 


Prices 

Dun & Bradstreet’s daily wholesale price index (30 
basic commodities) stood at 274.13 on October 19, prac- 
tically unchanged from the week before. This was 
noticeably lower than the 291.65 of a year ago, and off 
even more from the 1948 peak of 308.82 reached on 
January 16. 
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Research 


Group Organization and Output 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Mich- 
igan is now conducting a long-term research project on 
supervisory practices and organizational structure as 
they affect morale. Preliminary findings, as announced 
by Dr. Rensis Likert and Dr. Daniel Katz, indicate 
that the work-groups whose supervisors practice con- 
sultative supervision and invite group participation 
in decision-making, not only have higher morale than 
those under the direction of more autocratic leaders, 
but produce more as well.! 


The findings are particularly interesting in that they 
cover actual business situations (comparisons were be- 
tween different groups doing similar work in an insur- 
ance company and a public utility). Aside from the 
well-known Hawthorne studies? there has been little 
attempt to measure the effect of various methods of 
group organization and leadership on productivity in 
industry itself. The following is an attempt to summar- 
ize some of the major studies comparing the effective- 
ness of group work (guided autocratically and demo- 
cratically) and individual effort in various types of 
activity. 


Voluntary decisions to increase output « 
Most of the research on group work has dealt with 
school and playground situations or with rather manu- 
factured tasks, such as puzzle-solving. One of the ex- 
ceptions is the work of Alex Bavelas, who compared 
the record of an employee group which decided volun- 
tarily to increase output with that of control groups 
which were merely asked to do so. The former achieved 
a rapid rise in output, while productivity of the latter 
showed little change.* 


His findings are confirmed by the experience of a 
textile company in which operators just below stand- 
ard are brought into conferences in groups of from 
five to 15 members. First, factors retarding production 
are considered, and the employees are given an op- 
portunity to voice their complaints—about materials, 
machines, etc. Then the conference leader promises 
specific help on the problems wherever possible—e.g., 
“T’ll have the mechanic look at your machine.” Finally 
he asks, “Now if all these things are taken care of, 
how many units per hour can you make in the next ten 
days?” If the meeting has been successful, operators 
often promise a rise of 20 or 30 units per hour (30 to 50 
per cent) and the increase has been invariably achieved 
in the time settled upon. Where the group makes no 
decision, or if the decision is forced, there is no increase. 


Group judgments e¢ Leonard W. Doob found for 
the Social Science Research Council that group judg- 
ments are generally more accurate than individual 





1A paper on these studies will be included in AMA’s forthcoming Person- 
nel Series No. 120, to be published shortly. 

2F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 

3 Quoted in Norman R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1946, pp. 264-6. 
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judgments and even generally more accurate than those 
of the best individual in the group.‘ 


G. B. Watson concluded from the limited experi- 
mental evidence available and from a comparison of 
his own regarding the intellectual efficiency of a group 
as compared with the efficiency of the same individuals 
working by themselves that “the product of group think- 
ing is distinctly superior to that of the average and 
even that of the best member of the group. In this case 
it is further above the best than the best is above the 
average.”® 


Problem solving ¢ Marjorie E. Shaw compared 
the ability of individuals and of cooperative groups 
of four persons in solving complex problems. The prob- 
lems involved a number of steps (puzzles), far removed 
from a life situation. Her conclusions were that groups 
seem assured of a much larger proportion of correct 
solutions than individuals. This appeared to be due to 
the rejection of incorrect suggestions and the checking 
of errors by the group. Also, where the group did arrive 
at erroneous solutions, the errors appeared only at a 
later stage.® 


A study by J. B. Maller indicates that while coopera- 
tion with an unorganized group may result in lower 
efficiency than individual competition, cooperation with 
an organized team produces the best results of all. 
Maller investigated the behavior of children under con- 
ditions of cooperation and competition where the task 
was to solve arithmetic problems. While initially effi- 
ciency was about the same under unorganized coopera- 
tion and competition, as time went on the speed of 
work under the former decreased, while it increased 
under the latter, and there was less fatigue shown where 
personal gain was involved. But when cooperation with 
an organized team was introduced, it resulted in even 
greater efficiency than competition.’ 


Hostility and aggression e The late Kurt 
Lewin and his associates conducted an experiment on 
two comparable groups of ten-year-old children en- 
gaged in theatrical mask-making for a period of three 
months, The adult leaders’ procedure was authoritarian 
in one group; democratic in the other. Under authori- 
tarian leadership, all policy was determined by the 
leader; the future was uncertain; the leader dictated 
the particular work task. Under democratic leadership 
all policy decisions were matters of group discussion 
and decision; a choice could be made by the group 
of various suggested procedures; the members were 
free to work with whomever they chose. It was found 
that hostility was 30 times as frequent in the autocratic 
as in the democratic group. Aggression was eight times 
as frequent.® 





4 Memorandum on Research in Competition and Cooperation, April, 1937. 


5“Do Groups Think More Effectively than Individuals?” The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XXIII, 1928-29, pp. 328-336. 


6 “A Comparison of Individuals and Small Groups in the Rational Solu- 
ny of oa Problems,” American Journal of Psychology, 1932, Vol. 
» PP. ‘a ° 


7 Cooperation and Competition: An Experimental Study in Motivation, 
— of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


8 Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Ag- 
gressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’ ’ The Journal 
of Social Psychology, Vol. 10, 1989, pp. 271-299. 

































































Learning « E. A. Haggard and G..J. Rose reviewed 
a large number of learning studies and generalized them 
into a Law of Active Participation: When an individual 
assumes an active role in a learning situation, (a) he 
tends to acquire the response-to-be-learned more rap- 
idly, and (b) these response-patterns tend to be more 
stably formed than when he remains passive.°® 

Gordon W. Allport tells of the experience of 250 
college students whom he had asked to write down three 
outstanding memories of their schoolwork in the eighth 
grade, and to indicate whether the memories involved 
their own active participation, i.e., whether they were 
reciting, talking, arguing, playing, or just passively 
listening and watching. He found that three-quarters 
of the memories were for situations in which the sub- 
ject himself was actively participating, even though the 
percentage of time spent in participation in the aver- 
age eighth grade room must be small.’° 


Some difficulties e These studies seem to point 
to the idea that work is performed most efficiently when 
there is active participation within a group, and the 
leadership of the group is democratic. The case cannot 
be regarded as proved, however, on the basis of the 
evidence so far available. Too many of the studies in- 
volve young people, even children, whose attitude to- 
ward their tasks may be quite different from those of 
industria] employees. There ‘may be a higher degree 
of idealism and enthusiasm among the groups and their 
leaders; monetary rewards may not play a part in the 
motivation. In some cases, investigators may have a 
natural bias toward the idea that democracy is “better” 
than autocracy, and tend to try to prove a case. 

Work productivity studies may be criticized on several 
counts. Periods of study are often inadequate. Increased 
output for a period of three or six months following 
the introduction of participation may not continue. The 
situation “before” participation is often not adequately 
studied. Some special type of attention paid to the 
group—continuous interviewing by “interesting” people, 
for example—may bring about the increase. A number 
of favorable indexes, such as suggestions, which were 
not noticed “before” are carefully recorded. Groups may 
not be strictly comparable to start with. “Productivity” 
itself is difficult to measure. 


The Michigan Survey Research Center studies got 
around some of these difficulties by taking the produc- 
tivity records of the groups for the six months before 
the research started. In the insurance company case, 
the work was split geographically, so that it was pos- 
sible to find sections doing similar work, and to ascer- 
tain whether aptitude tests, at least, showed the person- 
nel to be comparable. Comparison was then made 
between groups consistently above the average and 
those consistently below it. Even then, Dr. Likert pointed 
out, “the differences were not as great as we would like 
to have had them.” 


Where industrial rather than white collar work is 
involved, the difficulties of getting comparable produc- 
tivity data are even greater, since changes in machinery, 


® “Some Effects of Mental Set and Active Participation in the Condition- 
ing of the Auto-kinetic Phenomenon,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 34, 1944, pp. 45-59. 

10“The Psychology of Participation,” Psychological Review, LIII, May, 
1946, p. 117-1382. 








processes, layout, and any one of a number of other 
factors are likely to enter into the results to a more 
important extent. At the public utility company, for 
example, the Michigan Survey could find no comparable 
productivity records, and was foreed to use the morale 
survey to measure the results of the various supervisory 
attitudes on the different groups. However, since the 
Survey Research Center work is a long-term project, it 
is probable that the data it develops will be more con- 
clusive as time goes on. “We recognize that the funda- 
mental problems of management are complex,” Dr. 
Likert said, “and that it is going to take a substantial 
volume of research over a long period of time to get 
insight into some of the more fundamental principles 
that are operating in the day-to-day situations managers 
face.” 


AMA study e¢ AMA has just completed a somewhat 
different type of study (Research Report No. 14, to be 
published in about two months), dealing with the 
operation of formal plans involving cooperation on a 
departmental and plant-wide basis by representatives 
of management and labor. Findings indicate that this 
type of participation is much more widespread than 
is generally believed, and that in many cases it is work- 
ing well. In a number of other cases, however, it has 
proved a failure; a sizable group of companies re- 
ported that they were “disappointed”—some were 
“keenly disappointed”—in the results. 

The AMA study attempts to clarify, by means of 
case studies, some of the reasons for the successes and 
failures, and to show the results that may be expected 
under favorable conditions, and the possible risks 
that may be encountered. It also discusses the organi- 
zation of formal group cooperation, the methods by 
which representatives are chosen, the conduct of the 
meetings, the amount of authority the groups are given, 
as well as the possible effects of the business cycle and 
the firm’s position in the industry. 

To a large extent this group work is used only in- 
directly as a means of increasing productivity; the pri- 
mary aim is better industrial relations. The report, 
therefore, evaluates results from this viewpoint also, and 
contains an analysis of management and labor (union 
and employee) thinking on the subject. 


Importance of the subject e It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear to managers that the economic incentive 
does not call forth the maximum possible effort—some 
time study engineers believe that the average worker 
probably produces at only half his potential. And it is 
clear also, from the record of the past few years, that 
high wages, by themselves, are not sufficient to produce 
industrial peace. 

A Roper poll" found that nearly 50 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s factory workers are uninterested in their jobs, 
while over 90 per cent of the executives find pleasure 
in theirs. Commenting on these observations, a former 
union official stated: “Unless we meet this problem, no 
matter what wages are paid and what security is as- 
sured, we will find the worker eager for any change 
which promises release from daily frustrations.” 


ERNEST DALE 


“The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, January, 1946, p. 10. 


























































Listening Post 


Kraft durch Sigmund 
Freud e Up until the begin- 
ning of World War II, the key 
figure in American business was 
the salesman. By about 1942 or 
thereabouts, emphasis had shift- 
ed to production, and the man 
who could break the bottlenecks 
and get goods out in a hurry 
became the prototype of success. 

But if present trends continue, the ambitious young 
men who enter business in 1960 or so may be casting 
their eyes, not on sales or production jobs, but on po- 
sitions as psychologists, in which they can sit at top 
management’s elbow and select and evaluate all the 
other executives. 

The amount of interest shown at the recent AMA 
Personnel Conference in Dr. William Henry’s address 
on “Executive Personality and Job Success” indicates 

how seriously industry is taking the findings of psychol- 
ogy, and how anxious it is to apply them. Dr. Henry, 
who is with the Committee on Human Development of 
the University of Chicago, based his talk on findings 
of a survey! covering nearly 400 successful executives. 
Results indicated that the successful executive is char- 
acterized not so much by intelligence as by a certain 
“personality configuration.” 

The successful executive, Dr. Henry said, “is always 
one who has broken the intense childhood emotional 
tie to the mother. This does not mean that he may not 
have his mother or his mother-in-law living with him, 
but it does mean that he runs the house and not she.” 

On the other hand, the findings show that the suc- 
cessful executive is not one who-has broken with his 
father; he retains a positive identification: with him. 

He also tends to regard “authority figures”—from the 
chairman of the board to the policeman on the corner, 
or any other stereotype of authority—as controlling 
and helpful; he has a sense that they are “for” rather 
than “against” him. 

Other traits making up the personality configuration 
include such things as the following: (1) a strong de- 
sire for achievement—a constant day-by-day drive to be 
doing things; (2) a strong mobility drive—to move 
upward in some sort of hierarchy; (3) the ability to 
make decisions; (4) a strong sense of reality; (5) a 
feeling of assertiveness (which need not necessarily be 
expressed by shouting and desk-pounding, though it 
sometimes is); (6) a constant fear of failure; (7) the 
ability to organize disjointed materials and to make 
sense of them, to give structure to the unorganized. 

Testing personality ¢ In their studies, the re- 
searchers, used among other tools, the thematic apper- 
ception test, which consists of a series of pictures, most of 
which contain human figures. The subject is told to 
make up a story about each picture, and in the telling 
of it reveals important attitudes, feelings, tendencies, 
strivings, conflicts, and frustrations. 


1 Under the direction of Burleigh B. Gardner. 
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According to Dr. Henry, this test is difficult, if not 
impossible, to “beat.” In one case it was given to a 
group of researchers who were asked, first, to try to 
make the best possible score they could, and on a 
second try, to make the worst possible score. “What 
we got in both situations,” Dr. Henry said, “was Joe 
Doakes plus a few really dilly responses; or, where the 
man was trying to make a poor score, Joe Doakes, plus 
a few nice pathological symptoms. And these were 
clinically trained people who knew what a schizophrenic 
is when they see one walking down the street.” 

TAT is not, however, the answer to industry’s need 
for a really foo!-proof personality test. In the first place, 
interpretation requires a skilled psychologist trained in 
the procedures; and in the second place even its sup- 
porters do not believe it should be used except as one 
tool in a well-rounded selection program. 


JIRT for rank and file @ Training foremen in 
human relations is becoming almost standard practice in 
industry. In a few cases, companies have gone further, 
and included the rank and file in the program. Eli Lilly 
& Co., for example, has developed a two-hour session 
based in part on Job Relations Training which it plans 
to give to all employees in groups of 50 or 60 at a time. 
Those who have already attended are enthusiastic about 
the course, a spot check by means of interviews shows. 

In another case, a company provided human relations 
training for union stewards at their own request. 


Selecting office supervisors e Dr. Harry W. 
Hepner, Department of Psychology, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, suggested at the Office Management Conference 
(October 26-27) that questionnaires on employee-man- 
agement relations might be a help in the selection of 
office supervisors. 

Under his plan, employees recommended by their 
department or section heads would be called together 
and told, not that they were being considered for super- 
visory posts, but that they were being asked to act as a 
panel and fill out the questionnaire as an aid to man- 
agement. Along with other questions, his sample test 
included such problems as the following: 


“Whittaker, the supervisor, having recently been put 
in charge of a department devised a scheme which he 
figured would foster better relations between his em- 
ployees and himself. From time to time he invited 
them out individually and in small groups for dinner 
or a drink or two. He became more lenient, and in gen- 
eral made an honest attempt to become one of the 
boys. But he soon ‘discovered that this had its disad- 
vantages. It was assumed that he would do small favors 
on the job, and even intercede with top management 
in a not-so-special case or two. What should he do?’ 

(a) Confess his. mistake and ask for transfer? 

(b) Gradually taper off on his relations with his 
men? 

(c) Play the game until something breaks? 


(d) Other?” 
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Activities of the AMA 


Production Meeting to Stress 
Coordination of Activities 


Coordination of the 
various production 
factors will be stressed 
at the AMA Produc- 
tion Conference, to be 
held November 18-19 
at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago. L. J. Kar- 
men, Assistant to the 
Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, AVCO Manufac- 
turing Company will 
speak on “Management 
Control of New Prod- 
uct Design”; H. B. 
Spackman, Executive 
Vice President, Lyons 
Metal Products, on “Coordinating Production with 
Sales;” and Randolph W. Mallick, Section Engineer 
(on leave), Headquarters, Manufacturing Engineering 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, on 
“Materials Handling—-Current Experience and Evolving 
Principles.” 

Another group of addresses will deal with methods 
of arousing employee interest in productivity. Repre- 
sentatives of companies which have adopted specific 
programs toward this end will explain the steps they 
have taken, and analyze results obtained. Speakers at 
this session will be: R. F. Hurst, Assistant to the Vice 
President of Manufacturing, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co.; Cyril J. Bath, President, The Cyril Bath Company; 
and Paul Startzman, General Manager, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corporation. In addition, the film, “And in Re- 
turn,” developed by the steel industry to demonstrate 
the need for a fair day’s work will be shown publicly 
for the first time. 

Other speakers will include: Don F. Carpenter, Chair- 
man, Munitions Board of the National Military Estab- 
lishment; Arthur J. Wieland, Executive Vice President, 
Willys-Overland Motors; Erwin Schell, Department of 
Business and Engineering Administration, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Fred Walters, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Industrial Relations, Hotpoint, Inc.; 
and A. A. Pearson, Director of Training, Ford Motor Co. 
George S. Dively, President and General Manager, Har- 
ris-‘Seybold Company, and AMA Vice President for the 
Production Division, is in charge of the program. 


James O. Rice Elected 
Secretary of AMA 


The Board of Directors of the American Management 
Association has announced the election of James O. 
Rice, formerly Assistant Secretary and Editor, to the 
post of Secretary of the Association. He succeeds Henry 
J. Howlett, who resigned to become President of Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc. 

In his new position, Mr. Rice will be in charge of the 
administration of the conference, research, publication 





GeorceE S. DIVELY 


and membership service programs of the Association’s 
seven divisions: Personnel, Marketing, Insurance, Fi- 
nance, Office Managment, Packaging and Production, 
under Lawrence A. Appley, President. 

Mr. Rice joined the AMA in 1935 as editor of the 
Association’s periodicals. Since 1940, he has also served 
the 12,200 company and individual members of the 
Association as staff executive in charge of planning con- 
ferences for several of AMA’s divisions. Since 1945 he 
has been Assistant Secretary of the Association in charge 
of research and publications, and the Production, Office 
Management, Personnel, and General Management Divi- 
sions. 


Insurance Conference 
Planned for Dec. 2-3 


AMA will sponsor its Fall Insurance Conference on 
December 2 and 3 at the Hotel Drake in Chicago. Ses- 
sions will be under the direction of R. S. Bass, Treas- 
urer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company,-and AMA 
Vice President for the Insurance Division. 

Among the topics scheduled for discussion are “Trends 
in the Industry,” “The Emerging Pattern of Social Se- 
curity Benefits,” “The Fundamentals of an Insurance 
Program,” “Getting Enough Insurance—the Buyer’s 
No. 1 Headache,” “Top Management and the Insur- 
ance Buyer,” and “An Objective Appraisal of Deprecia- 
tion Insurance.” In addition, there will be two panel 
sessions: one on “The Adjustment of Business Inter- 
ruption Claims,” and another on “The Establishment 
of Insurable Values.” 


Two-Day Finance Meeting 
To Be Held Jan. 20-21 

The AMA Conference Schedule for the first half of 
1949 includes seven meetings, beginning with the Fi- 
nance Conference, which is planned for January 20-21 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Dates and 
places of the other conferences scheduled are as fol- 
lows: 

Personnel—February 14-15-16, 1949, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Marketing—March 17-18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

Production—April 14-15 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

Packaging: May 10-11-12, at the Auditorium in At- 
lantic City, N. J., in conjunction with the annual Pack- 
aging Exposition, May 10-13. 

Insurance—May 26-27, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

General Management—June 8-9 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 


ee Available 
for Management News 

Ring binders for filing issues of the Management News 
may be purchased from AMA Headquarters, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Binders are made of 
sturdy fabricoid, imprinted in silver foil, and each will 
hold 40 or 50 issues of the News. 











